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was to attack from the west, and the Eighth Army (four infantry
and one armoured divisions) from the south; against these the
enemy could put four German and six Italian infantry and three
German armoured divisions.
The first phase of our combined offensive, however, though it
gained considerable ground, failed to finish off the enemy; the
French and the IXth Corps on the First Army's right were unable
to open a way for our armoured forces into the plain' south of
Medjez before the enemy confronted them with an impenetrable
anti-tank gun screen, and though our left wing made better pro-
gress, the Vth Corps clearing the area around Medjez, and the
American Hnd Corps in the coastal sector occupying Mateur,
General Alexander decided to break off the attack and
prepare for a second and more concentrated blow to complete the
task.
For this the Eighth Army, the role of which in the first phase of.
the battle had been only to deliver holding attacks at Enfidaville,
was ordered to send the 4th Indian and yth Armoured Divisions
to the First Army, and these were utilised, together with the 4th
Infantry and ist Armoured Divisions, for a break-through drive to
the coast. The enemy, surprised and overwhelmed, put up only a
brief and ineffective resistance to this powerful blow, which was
launched in the area south of Medjez on May 6 ; its success was
quickly exploited all along the First Army's front, Tunis and
Bizerta fell into Allied hands on the following day, Cape Bon
peninsula was overrun, and all the Axis troops within it were
encircled, broken up, and compelled to surrender. By May 13,
all the 250,000 Axis troops in Tunisia had been killed or captured
with their arms, equipment and vehicles. " Never before," wrote
General Alexander, " had a great army been so totally destroyed."
The First Army's losses in the whole period of the operations in
Tunisia totalled only some 23,000 men, of which more than half
were incurred in the final phase of the campaign.
The decisive success of the Eighth Army in Libya and the
Allied armies in Tunisia was attributable to a combination of
factors of superiority, which now for the first time, but once for
all, passed from the Axis to their adversaries. Superiority of
numbers, armament, and resources on the ground and in the air
bore their natural fruits in the improved battle skill and higher
morale, on which General Montgomery had from the first insisted
as at once a prior condition and a reward of victory. Our general-
ship, too, less handicapped by constant struggling against heavy
odds and a complexity of difficulties, could afford to be bolder and
more ambitious with the increased resources at its disposal, though
it still had to take constant care not to set the troops too onerous
tasks or place any undue or over-prolonged strain upon them. The